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moment, thus competing with his popular reputation., and steal-
ing his military following. Once more he was faced with the
alternative put so plainly by Bacon after the Cadiz expedition -
civil greatness or military,c The Court is the centre/ he wrote
to a confidant, explaining his decision; 'but methinks it is the
fairer choice to command armies than honours/ And so, by
vehemently urging the shortcomings of others while at the same
time stressing qualifications which he alone possessed, he in
effect named himself for the task. CI have beaten Knollys and
Mount) oy in the Council/ he wrote, *and by God I will beat
Tyrone in the field/

Having forced the Queen and Council to choose him, Essex
set about extracting such an army and such a plenitude of power
as no ruler in Ireland had hitherto possessed. For two months
or more there were continual jars as he fought the Queen over
the terms of his appointment. 'How much soever her Majesty
despiseth me/ he wrote when the struggle was going against
him and he was also vainly pressing for the Mastership of the
Wards, 'she shall know she hath lost him who for her sake
would have thought danger a sport and death a feast. ... And
all the world shall witness that it is not the breath of me, which
is but wind, or the love of the multitude, which burns as tinder,
that I hunt after, but either to be valued by her above them that
are of no value, or to forget the world and to be forgotten by it/
One day it was said that he was to go; another, the appointment
was in suspense or quite dashed. But messengers were coming
daily from Ireland, like Job's servants laden with ill tidings, and
military men were flocking about Essex, every man hoping to
be a colonel and responding with such alacrity to the miraculous
appeal of his name that his services seemed well nigh indispen-
sable. He was remorseless in pressing his advantage, and in the
end his violent methods prevailed. He was given the power and
the army he wanted - the greatest army that had left English
shores during the reign, 16,000 foot and 1300 horse, raised
from a people faltering under the long strain of continuous
levies, and financed by a sovereign who hardly knew where to
turn for the requisite money.